THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS

the church door will be shut in my face: wherefore grant my
supplication, for I send you word or greetings and money.1

Such is the plaint of an Orleans scholar. Here is another, from

Chartres:

Have pity, dear father, have pity! Stretch out your hand to
vour son, who is very hard up. Let your mind be filled with
fatherly feelings, and do not let the mood of paternal affection
evaporate. Do please try to send me straight away by the
bedesmen four silver marks to Chartres, where I am h'ving
under the tuition of Master Bernard. Next Easter I shall make
an effort to come home again fully instructed in those famous

sentences.

It is good to know that this fadier duly sent the money his
son asked. These are but two examples out of many scores
which could be given, nor are they by any means the most
heartrending. The chronic poverty of the medieval student,
and his unabashed fertility in discovering highly original
methods of begging, can be seen by a multitude of letters and
stories given in Helen Waddell's The Wandering Scholars, and
in C. H. Haskins's Studies in Medieval Culture.
The glimpses of poverty, stealing down the centuries, are
many. One youth had begged bis way from the Netherlands,
and, being unskilful at the art of begging, had never got more
than crusts of bread. Undismayed, he beguiled his way and
kept up his spirits by composing a lengthy and philosophic
dissertation on the differing stalenesses of the crusts he had
been grudgingly given. That MS. still exists, but has not been
translated.   And there is the Oliver Goldsmith of twelfth-
century Paris, who had frequented the dicing-houses and
gambled away all his money and every stitch of clothing, and
i G. G. Coultoa. op. tit., Vol. Ill, p. "3-